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sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


i the November Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, Dr. L. F. Salz- 
man has something to say about the Victoria 
County Histories. We all know that Wil- 
liam Page, from 1904 to 1934, was, as the 
writer puts it, “‘ sole editor, organizer and 
inspiring genius of the Histories.”” At the 
beginning of his task, with the aid of a group 
of remarkable scholars, with plenty of funds, 
low costs of production and good prospect of 
purchasers, he was able to forge ahead with 
astonishing rapidity, producing thirty-nine 
volumes between 1905 and 1908. Then finan- 
cial difficulties compelled a reduction of staff, 
and before long the war brought the enter- 
prise temporarily to a standstill.. In 1923 
publication began again. In 1931 Dr. Page— 
who had taken over the whole interest and 
assets of the Histories—relinquished them to 
the University of London. At his death in 
1934 the published series consisted of ninety 
volumes. Eight counties and the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire have been completed; and 
Huntingdonshire and Rutland are virtually 
finished—about a third part, this, of the whole 
undertaking. Then, for most of the counties 
one or more volumes are out; considerable 
portions for some few others exist in manu- 
script; for all there is a large amount of 
raw material brought together. But the 
means for utilising all this are meagre. The 
former large trained staff is replaced by an 
editor and a half-time assistant. There is no 
lack of scholars to perform the work required, 
but scholars are not now-a-days men of 
leisure. Costs of production have risen 200 
per cent., and the market for such books as 
these has dwindled. The University of Lon- 
don cannot reasonably be expected to supply 
funds to the needed extent; nor, as Dr. Salz- 
Man puts it, can the Government ‘‘ be ex- 














then, is to be done? It seems there is already 
something a-doing. Rutland ii. (this county 
now wants only the index) and Sussex iii. 
appeared during last term, and the War- 
wickshire County Council has made a grant 
of £100 a year for five years towards com- 
pleting the Warwickshire History. This de- 
cision is the more important as being the 
first indication of sympathy on the part of 
any county. 


\ E have received the winter number of the 
Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research. It is full of interestin 
matter which will appeal to readers beyon 
the circle of experts in military history. 
Thus Capt. H. Oakes-Jones tells us what is 
wrong with the uniform of the Billeted Sol- 
dier in George Morland’s picture, who is tak- 
ing a fond farewell of his hostess. There is 
a good deal wrong; but the writer tells us 
that Morland, when not drawing—as prob- 
ably here—from memory, was wont to be 
accurate in particulars of uniform. ‘ Gentle- 
men, the King,’ by Major R. M. Grazebrook, 
begins with some paragraphs on the origin 
of toasts and on old drinking customs. The 
conflict between Jacobite and Hanoverian was 
a great disturber of the enjoyment of one’s 
wine. We had not heard before of the tumbler 
having the word ‘‘ Tinker ’’ engraved on one 
side and ‘‘ King” on the other, and then, 
concealed in the ornaments below the latter 
word, several slits in the glass, whereby if 
the person drinking drank to the King, the 
liquor poured out and drenched him. A 
reward for the loyalty of some regiments 
is their not being required to drink the 
King’s health at all. The health is drunk 
by the several regiments with slight differ- 
ences of custom. Some — like the Navy — 
drink it seated, in most cases because at some 
early period they had served as Marine Regi- 
ments. One reason put forward for remain- 
ing seated—that officers loyal to James II 
used to take their pistols to mess and sit upon 
them during dinner, choosing not to rise lest 
the weapons should be ‘“ lifted ’’—seems a 
little difficult to credit. There follows a list 
of the regiments with detail of their several 
customs in regard to the loyal toast. An 
article pleasantly reviving admiration for a 
once popular wonder, is that of Mr. Charles 
ffoulkes on Captain Siborne’s Models of the 
Battle of Waterloo. Benvenuto Cellini, the 
author says, might have been proud of the 
figures produced by the Dublin craftsman 
whom Siborne employed. The model is now 





pected to devote the price of a fifteen-inch 
gun to the support of the Histories.’’ What, 
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THE Corporation of the City of York have 


published a booklet by Mr. T. P. Cooper } } 


which should set people’s minds at rest on 
the ever-recurring question how came the chief 
magistrate of the City of York to be styled 
*‘ Lord Mayor.’’ The story goes—started in 
the seventeenth century—that Richard IT be- 
stowed the title; but that is a story, ‘and 
nothing more. Mr. Cooper shows, by quo- 
tation from two or three sequences of docu- 
ments, that ‘‘ Lord Mayor ’’ was not a term 
in use before the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. It appears sporadically up to about 
1550; more frequently during the few follow- 
ing decades and regularly after the close of 
the sixteenth century. The use of the word 
‘* Mayor ’”’ would seem to go back to the 
early thirteenth century, before which time 
‘* Praepositus ’’ or ‘‘ Reeve’’ was the name 
for the chief official of the city. ‘‘ Ancient 
prescriptive usage ’’ is said, on the authority 
of the Home Office, to be the origin of the 
use of ‘‘ Right Honourable ’’ in the style of 
the Lord Mayors of London and York and 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. The style 
was bestowed by the Sovereign on the Lord 
Mayors of Dublin and Belfast and the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow. The only English Lord 
Mayors who have the right to it are those of 
London and York. An interesting para- 
graph records some of the evidence for the 
retention of her title of ‘‘ Lady Mayoress ”’ 
by the wife of a Lord Mayor of York after 
her husband had relinquished office. Thus 
widows of Lord Mayors interred at St. Crux 
are ‘‘ The Lady Anne May’’; ‘‘ The Lady 
Towne ’’; ‘‘ Lady Elain Baines.”’ This cus- 
tom continued, it appears, until about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Our 
late correspondent Mr. Buaven, it is recalled, 
in his ‘ Aldermen of the City of London,’ ex- 
presses the opinion that the prefix ‘‘ Lord ”’ 
had been more or less regularly adopted in 
the official minutes from about 1535, but was 
mot used in the outer world till some ten 
years later—which, in the case of an “ evo- 
lutionary ’’ origin, is, surely, the contrary 
way to what most people would expect. 


THE Society of Genealogists has just pub- 

lished a shilling booklet, entitled ‘ The 
Genealogists’ Handbook,’ designed to serve as 
an introduction to the pursuit of genealogy. 
Special care has been bestowed on making 
clear to the beginner the puzzles presented 
by sixteenth and seventeenth-century hand- 
writing as found in parish registers. Two 
useful pages give examples of the letters to 
be expected as they are found in the collec- 








tions of the Society at Chaucer House. Not 
ess useful are the indications given of the 
extent of these collections, especially in the 
matter of printed and manuscript copies of 
registers, and the comprehensive manuseri 
collection which includes documents, d 
and \papers—among them some thousands of 
pedigrees—filed under ‘Families’ and 
‘ Places’; sets of volumes relating reg 
ively to Berkshire and to Wales; a set relat- 
ing to the West Indies ; indentures of appren- 
tices; and a great number of wills—in 
abstract or in office copy. The beginner is 
also given help in regard to searches in 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


N the Genealogical Quarterly for this 
autumn the section ‘ Origin of Surnames’ 
presents a curious sequence of changes, not 
of form but of meaning, in a name supplied 
by an American contributor. Rossell or 
Rosel, the name is said to be derived in the 
first instance from the ‘‘ Chateau du Rozel” 
in Normandy, where ‘‘ Rozel,’’ according to 
Roquefort, signifies ‘‘ by the water.’’ Hugh 
de Rosel, the lord of the castle, c. 1066,” 
‘““ acquired an escutcheon charged with three 
roses, which, in one form or another, is borne 
by nearly all of the branches of the family 
in England and America to this day.” In 
the form ‘‘ Rosel,’’ we are told, the name sig. 
nifies ‘“‘a reed’? or ‘‘an_ heraldic rose,” 
Later on, the surname became Rossell, and 
acquired still another meaning: ‘‘a kind of 
loose, light land,’’ referring no doubt—it is 
said—to the soil of the family-estates. This 
method of dealing with a name is, we confess, 
new to us; but perhaps it might be argued 
that the bearers of a name are at liberty to 
adopt new meanings for it; and that the first 
meaning, if descendants supersede it by 
another, is no longer the real meaning. We 
observe that our correspondent, Mr. E. F. 
MacPike, has an article here on ‘ Dr. Edmond 
Halley’s Marriage and Ohildren,’ and Mr. 
L. G. H. Horton-Smith contributes a list of 
his genealogical work, offered as material 
towards the projected Catalogue of British 
Family Histories. The list of documents 
from a private collection is continued, the 
counties in this number being Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire. 


‘E learn that vol. i. of the ‘ Reports of 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 

tion to Torres Straits’ is shortly to be pub 
lished by the Cambridge University Press— 
a summary of the ethnographical researches 
of the expedition, completing publication of 
the Reports, which began in 1901. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


—— 


AMERICAN USES OF ANIMAL 


NAMES APPLIED TO PERSONS. 


[ASPIRED by reference to the Names for 
Companies of Animals: (clxviii. 3365, 
372, 391, 428), my mind reverted to use of 
animal names as epithets to man. Animal 
appellations seem to express in large mea- 
sure, although in reverse, what man should 
be in order to maintain his status as a being 
spiritually differentiated from other types 
of animals. Animals have been the scape- 
goats of man’s reactions to his own evil 
nature—they reflect the evil ones, the ghosts, 
witches and the devils. 

Max Mueller held that the creation of 
every word embodied ‘‘ a bold metaphor or 
a bright conception.’’ Once created, how- 
ever, the word became a living symbol and 
not a fossilized idea. Each word, although 
static in form, continued to be dynamic in 
content for varying periods of time. An 
analysis of the animal names still directly 
applied to men, reveals very few that are 
favourable, and even the favourable few con- 
tain an exaggerative element not always 
clearly defined. Thus, to call a person an 
elephant, a giraffe or a camel, involves an 
idea of awkwardness as well as of size; to 
term him an ant or a bee suggests activity, 
but also the hurrying and scurrying that 
characterizes the small creature. 

The animal terms commonly used may be 
listed in six groups, as follows : 


1, Names of Physical reference : 

(2) Smallness; incompetence; slowness ; 
diminutiveness or dependence : 

Bird, chick, fly, hen, kitten, louse, moth, 
mouse, pismire, snail, slug, shrimp, worm. 
(b) Weakness; lack of power of self- 
defence : 
Badger, butterfly, chicken, cow, guinea- 
pig, hare, heifer, kid, lamb, minnow, mole, 
ox, sheep. 

(c) Strength or size, with idea of awkward- 
hess or ugliness : 
Baboon, camel, chimpanzee, elephant, 
orate, hippopotamus, pelican, rhinoceros, 
Whale. 


Ass, bug, calf, clam, cub, donkey, goat, 
goose, oyster, snipe, woodcock. 

(b) Intellectual dependence ; imitativeness : 
Ape, chameleon, grasshopper, gull, mon- 
key, parrot. 


3. Names of emotional reference : 


Emotional detriments to pleasing com- 
panionship; poor sense or, power of emotional 
control : 

Bear, colt, crab, crow, dog, dragon, dove, 
fawn, fish, gadfly, hound, hanes lobster, 
lynx, mule, owl, pup, raven, viper, wasp, 
wild-cat. 


4. Names of social reference : 


(a) Social untrustworthiness : 

Cat, crocodile, cuckoo, fox, opossum, 
pigeon, shark, snake, tiger, weasel, wolf. 

(b) Undesirable social habits; ‘‘ bad” 
habits : 

Basilisk, barnacle, bat, cormorant, buz- 
zard, canary, eel, flea, gopher, hawk, hog- 
swine, jay, leech, sucker, locust, magpie, 
octopus, peacock, phoenix, pig-sow, rat, 
roach (cockroach), rook, serpent, skunk, 
sloth, spider, sponge, road, vampire, vulture. 


5. Names of social-sexual reference : 


Bitch, buck, bull, chippy, cock, drake, 
gander, quail, rabbit, ram, rooster, stag, 
stallion, turtle-dove, wren. 


6. Names with favourable reference : 


Ant, bee, bull-dog, cricket, dog, dove, duck, 
horse, lark, lion, nightingale. 


Each animal listed directly illustrates some 
characteristic that is out of harmony with 
mankind’s nobility, as this is esteemed and 
evaluated by no less a critic and authority 
than man himself. 

Ant—Small, active, busy. 

Ape—Ugliness; imitator; suggests idea of 
contempt. God’s ape = a natural fool. 

Ass—Silly ; foolish person; clumsy ; ignor- 
ant; one who brays. 

Baboon—Ugliness; awkward; large and 
ungainly. 

Badger—Grey- or red-haired. Persistent; 
annoying; a cheat; one who beats down 4 
price; a panel thief. The badger is a noc- 
turnal burrowing animal with a fetid odour 
—related to the weasel and the bear. 

Barnacle—Sticks to things without benefit 
to them; impedes progress ; conservative and 
retarding. 





2, Names of Intellectural reference : 
(@) Stupidity : 


Basilisk—Giving a glance that would de- 
stroy another; giving a dangerous look. A 
‘fabled creature of the African desert whose 
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breath and look were fatal. It was alleged 
to be hatched by a serpent from a cock’s egg. 
Also called a  cockatrice, and this term 
was once popular for a loose woman, prob- 
ably from her eye fascination. 

Bat—Always an object of superstition; an 
attendant of witches; a nocturnal manifes- 
tation of a devil. A “‘ fly-by-night ’’ or bat 
is a prostitute. Generally used in oppro- 
brium. 

Bear—Awkward, gruff—a growler; un- 
mannerly; uncouth. Part of idea of awk- 
‘wardness remains when referred to a Stock 
Exchange deal, wherein one tries to sell the 
‘bear’s skin before one has caught the bear. 

Bee—Busy person; bustling and buzzing 
around in activity. 

Bird—Term of endearment; the Anglo- 
Saxon word brid means the young of any 
animal. Sometimes bird has the negative 
idea of ill-omen, an unlucky person; from 
old idea of lucky birds as_ swallows and 
storks, and unlucky as owls, ravens, crows. 

Bitch—A loose woman—used derogatively 
of parentage. 

Buck—Male in early maturity ; 
strong, having sexual vigour. 

Bug—Simple-minded or insane; indicates 
poor opinion of a person’s mentality; one 
whose ideas run counter to the usual or 
accepted; a person of self-assumed import- 
ance. There inheres a bit of the idea of gob- 
lin or a terrifying spectre. 

Bull—Primarily strength, usually sexual, 
with idea of clumsiness, even outside a china- 
shop. A bull-calf is a clumsy fellow. A 
bullock is a cheat. 

Buzzard—Vicious, cowardly, attacking only 
weak; an inferior and scorned type of fal- 
con; a bird of prey. 

Butterfly—Frail, delicate; a dilettante of 
slight serious intellectual intent; fluttering 
about with social interests. 

Calf—Immature, youthfully unknowing, 
bashful, awkward, with suggestion of cow- 
ardice. 

Camel—Awkward, foolish. 
used at times to mean bungler. 

Canary—A mistress. 

Cat—Term of contempt, applied to a 
woman as ‘‘dog’”’ is to a man; a deceitful 
person, one with claws concealed; a gossip 
with malice in utterance. A _ prostitute. 
The Indo-Europeans associated cats and 
their habits with witches. Black cat a fav- 
ourite form for Satan. 

Chameleon—Changeable, fickle. 

Chick—A little, soft, downy thing, with 
little idea of purpose. 


active 


Dromedary, 





Chicken—A term of endearment; chicka. 
biddy is a young girl. At times with the 
idea of lack of moral stability. 


Chimpanzee—Ugliness; awkward, clam- 
bering. 
Chippy—A young girl with doubtful 


morals who frequents the street—a female 
gamin. 

Clam—Silent, taciturn, closed up. 

Cock—A chief or leader; a strutter. Old 
relation to vigilance in dispelling evil influ. 
ences or spirits, which disappeared at cock- 
crow. Cock was sacred to Apollo and Aeseu- 
lapius. 

Colt—‘‘ A witless, heady, gay youngster”; 
one new to an office; unharnessed and un- 
trained. 

Cormorant—Insatiably greedy, gluttonous, 
rapacious, 

Cow—An opprobrious term for a woman; 
occasionally used in primary sense of milk 
supplier. At times, idea of heaviness and 
dullness; placidity. 

Crab—Disagreeable, nipping commentator; 
ill-tempered in social relations. In reality 
coming from reference to sour taste, as the 
crab-apple. ‘‘ To catch a crab’’ is to fall 
over backwards when rowing—this gives the 
idea of the animal. 

Cricket—Active and busy. Regarded as a 
sign of luck to have a cricket in the house 
and on the earth. Held to be a sign of death 
if it forsook a hearth it had long served. 
Idea persists that it is unlucky to kill a 
cricket. 

Crocodile—Dishonest, hypocritical, deceit- 
ful—croccdile-tears are proverbially mere 
simulation; dishonest. 

Crow—Ugly ; a bird of bad omen. 
portends evil. The scarecrow protects fields 
in more than one sense. At times used 
merely to refer to blackness of colour. 

Cub—Young, ignorant, mannerless, awk- 
ward; related to shapeless bear cubs. 

Cur—A worthless mongrel, contemptible 
and insignificant. A malicious, ill-disposed 
person; carries the reproach of irregular 
parentage. 

Cuckoo—A fool ; an early name of reproach. 
The cuckoo was supposed to have power of 
second sight. As the cuckoo lays its egg in 
the nest of another bird, the idea came to 
apply to a husband whose wife was unfaith- 
ful, although the Romans applied the term 
to the wife. 

Dog—Applied to man _ contemptuously. 
Although a favourite domesticated animal, 
the term is only rarely applied with admir- 
ation. Hell-hounds, like Cerberus, play 
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their part in tradition. To the Moslem the 
dog became the symbol of the Infidel. When 
used half-seriously an idea of loyalty and 
attachment is involved. Generally the term 
connotes the wild dog rather than the domes- 
ticated animal. Bull-dog: hanging on with 
more tenacity than judgment; strong— 
aggressive. 

Drone—An idle person who lives on the 
efforts of another; a superfluous person — 
useless. 

Dragon— Unpleasant, threatening ; the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of evil. The dragon 
that eats the sun. The dragon compounded 
of such creatures as serpent, crocodile, fish, 
eagle, hawk, lion, was a symbolic pest; and 
numerous were its destroyers besides St. 
George. 

Donkey—A blockhead ; one who makes fool- 
ish remarks; one who shows unreasoning 
obstinacy. 

Dove—Patient, modest, pure, faithful, and 
tender to the young. Symbolic of the Holy 
Ghost. Contains the idea of affection and 
simple trust. 

Drake—A gay bird; roué; a sexual wan- 
derer. 

Duck—Term of endearment and admira- 
tion, better noted in ‘‘ ducky.’’ One who is 
not disturbed easily, i.e., water runs off its 
back. 

Kel—Slippery, sneaky ; the idea of snaki- 
ness is involved in its length and mobility. 

Elephant—Heaviness; lumbering, awk- 
ward. There was an old superstition that 
elephants had no joints. The idea of wis- 
dom and age is not applied in direct usage. 

Fawn—Gentle, timid, shy. 

Ferret-—Sharp-eyed, tricky; an under- 
ground worker; not aboveboard. A pawn- 
broker—especially one who works in the 
‘underworld. 

Fish—A derogatory term suggesting a lack 
of firmness and vigour; one with dissolute 
habits. Coldness; lack of sympathy. 

Flea—Restless, jumpy, active, insignifi- 
cant; a parasite; annoying; a pest. 

Fly—A pest or a nuisance. 

Fox—A cheat or a sham. One to be 
watched for tricks and artifices. 

Gadfly—An annoyance; one who stings and 
goads. The type that makes cattle suffer. Re- 
lated to the evil in flies. 

Gander—A married man, but in the United 
States one who is not living with his wife. 
Contains suggestion of sexual promiscuity. 

Giraffe—Long neck; ungainly; very tall 
and awkward ; one who pries into the affairs 
of others. 














































Goat—An evil name bound up in devil lore. 
Sir Thomas Browne refers to the goat as a 
symbol of sin offering. This remains in the 
current ‘“‘I’ll be the goat.’’ Includes the 
idea of lasciviousness and dishonour as well 
as malodour. 

Goose—A simpleton, usually applied to 
women. The use relates to the old idea of 
being roasted and being well done. 

Gopher—Gangster or hard character. A 
young thief. Reference to the burrowing ani- 
mal appears in application to a burglar’s 
boy who enters places by means of transomes, 
skylights, etc. 

Gorilla—A thug; a bully ; one who depends 
on brute force; coarse. 

Grasshopper—Undependable; mental effort 
inconstant and purpose shifting. 

Guinea-pig—Useful for experimental pur- 
poses ; defenceless. 

Gull—aA fool, easily deceived ; also a fraud, 
a cheat, a trickster. 

Hare—Active, shy, wild, swift in flight, 
poor and hasty in judgment. 

Hawk—Keen in vision or insight; a bird 
of prey swooping down like a falcon; a 
sharper. 

Heifer—A young cow, awkward, heavy. 

Hen—A woman—suggestion of fussiness 
and of maturity, or age. Applied to a wife 
or mistress. 

Hippopotamus—Overweight; heavy to 
point of lethargic movement; ugly. 

Hog—A glutton; one who takes more than 
his due share; one who is an unclean eater; 
foul-mouthed. 

Horse—Strong and with great capacity for 
work. A man held in high esteem. The 
horse was a fire-breathing devil under Odin 
but became respectable under Christian 
usage. The demon idea still persists in 
nightmare. 

Hound—A term of contempt—a scoundrel ; 
a sneak, 

Hyena—Grinning or laughing foolishly. 

Kid—A young child. 

Kitten—Term of endearment; soft; play- 
ful, innocent. 

Lamb—Meek, yielding; a term of endear- 
ment. 

Lark—A sweet singer; an early riser. 

Leech—A blood-sucker; a blood-letter; a 
parasite; one diffieult to get away from. 

Lion—An object of great interest, includ- 
ing a bit of awe, or even fear to the point 
of worship. The term retains some idea of 
the kingship of beasts in the jungle and some 





of the evil repute of the cat family. 
Lizard—Slimy. This retains part of the 
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old idea that all lizards are venomous. 

Lobster—Hard-shelled, resistant, unplea- 
sant, disagreeable. 

Locust—Eating everything in sight—refer- 
ring to an ancient plague. 

Louse—Worthless, insignificant, contempt- 
ible, very small; conveyor of the unpleasant 
—a pest. 

Lynx—With sharp eye-sight; idea of un- 
canniness, if not craftiness. 

Magpie—A chatterer. 

Minnow—Insignificant—term of contempt. 

Mole—Blind, obtuse, not watching one’s 
own progress. A nightworker or digger in 
depths. Because of its minute eyes, the 
mole was thought to be blind. 

Monkey—Agile; idea of jumping about 
with little purpose; foolish; an imitator. 
Used to indicate a real or simulated dis- 
pleasure at an activity. At times is applied 
as a term of endearment, sometimes in rela- 
tion to teasing. 

Moth—lIdea of uselessness; applied in con- 
tempt of size and ineffectiveness; refers to 
frailty or lack of purpose in life. 
night-flying refers to a life given to social 
activity at night. In extreme usage applied 
to prostitute. 

Mouse—A diminutive term of endearment ; 
a soft object, a person who is timid—who 
plays best alone. Old belief held that un- 
shriven souls or unbaptized infants haunted 
their homes in the form of mice. 

Mule—An extremely obstinate person; a 
chronic objector or kicker, not amenable to 
reason—also an impotent man. 

Nightingale—A sweet singer; in England 
applied also to a prostitute. 

Octopus—Grasping—gathering to oneself, 
regardless of right; crushing competition. 

Opossum—Tricky, deceitful. 

Ostrich—Blindly rejecting realities; based 
upon the idea that an ostrich buries its head 
in the sand in order to hide. Also applies 
to the possession of remarkable digestive 
powers. 

Owl—Uncannily wise; a night prowler. 
The owl is an unlucky bird and an omen 
of calamity. Its peculiar appearance and 
dismal cry became more significant than the 
portent of wisdom. 

Ox—Dumb and heavy, strong; a beast of 
burden; a drudge. Usually applied to the 
male. 

Oyster—Silent; one who closes up; reti- 
cent. 

Parrot—A mechanical repeater of the say- 
ings, ideas or actions of others; talkative; 
chatterer ; imitator. 


Idea of, 











Peacock—Proud, vain; a show-off; 4 
showy beauty, strutting for attention. 

Pelican—Ugly, with big mouth. 

Phoenix—An unexpected person. Based 
on tradition of the bird that rose from its 
own ashes. 

Pismire—A useless and contemptible little 
thing. An insignificant ant but without the 
idea of activity. 

Pig—Unclean, fat, ungainly, unpleasant, 
greasy, odorous, filthy, gluttonous, careless 
in habits. A general term of abuse. 

Pigeon—A carrier of news; also occasion- 
ally a term of endearment having the idea 
of constancy. Occasionally it means a dupe, 
but more often is used as ‘‘ stool pigeon.” 

Pup—Young and irresponsible, frisky, 
vain, unmannerly, conceited, insolent. 

Quail—A woman of doubtful character, 
harlot. The quail was thought to be an 
amorous bird. 

Rabbit—A rapid breeder; used as term of 
reproach for rapid fecundity. 

Ram—A male, sexual enthusiast. 

Rat—Unworthy, untrustworthy ; renegade; 
rogue ; deserter ; police spy—always with idea 
of self-interest. Relates to an old tradition 
that rats, leaving a ship, boded misfortune. 

Rhinoceros—Ugly, heavy, thick-skinned, 
not sensitive. 

Roach (cockroach)—Insignificant, unclean, 
a pest, disagreeable and unpleasant. 

Rook—A simpleton, a cheat, especially in 
gambling. A shady character of ill omen. 

Rooster—Old roué. 

Serpent—A tempter; with sneaky manner; 
an ingrate. At times it is used in the sense 
of ‘‘ worm ’’ (poor creature) as emblem of in- 
gratitude. The old idea of wisdom had gone, 
in general application, because of its tradi- 
tional demonic character. 

Shark—Greedy, grasping, swindler; an 
adventurer; a man-eater; a pilferer. It con- 
tains the idea of piracy, and of being capable 
of eating anything dead or alive. Capable 
in learning, keen on a subject, sharp, alert. 

Sheep—Timid, bashful, suggests stupidity 
and silliness; blockhead ; little mind of one’s 
own; a follower. 

Shrimp—Small, dwarfed; a pigmy; with 
idea of contempt; applied mainly to child- 
ren, means puny. 

Skunk—A mean, disagreeable wretch; mal- 
odorous. 

Sloth—Lazy, indolent. 

Slug—Slow-moving, heavy, 
slimy. 

Snail—A crawler ; similar to a slug. Slow- 
moving. 


lazy, dull, 
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Snake—Sneaky ; slinky; creepy; a term of 
contempt; a deceiver; a traducer; a secret 
plotter; a foe who pretends friendship. 

Snipe—A simpleton, a foolish, gullible 
man. 

Sow—A general term of abuse; a very fat 
woman. 

Spider—A busy active person; a tricky 
weaver of harm; a venomous or dangerous 
person. The idea of unluckiness in killing 
a spider is based upon an old practice of 
divination from webs. Once it was held that 
the long-legged spider poisoned everything it 
touched. 

Sponge—An absorber; one who is always 
taking but never giving, lives on others. 
One who soaks up learning without great 
effort. 

Squab—A fledgeling, short and fat, inex- 
perienced, too young to know much of life. 

Squirrel—With a small pointed face and 
small eyes; busy, thrifty. 

Stag—A male—usually full grown—occa- 
sionally reserved for the unmarried. 

Stallion—Virile; with sexual vigour and 
enthusiasm ; lecherous. 

Sucker—A simple gullible person ; 
deceived ; a parasite. 

Swan—Long-necked. At times it refers to 
the tradition of singing sweetly just before 
death. A black swan means a “ rare bird.”’ 

Tiger—Dangerous, tricky, vicious; lithe, 
springy, destructive, malicious. The female 
carries implications of jealousy and acting 
in ready rage. 

Toad—Term of contempt — loathsome, be- 
neath one’s foot or notice, poisonous, danger- 
ous, slippery. 

Tortoise—Slow, persistent, plodding. 

Turtle-dove—Term of endearment, con- 
taining idea of fidelity. 

Vampire—Blood-sucker; unfeeling; ruth- 
lessness ; an extortioner. 

Viper—Poisonous, stinging; the betrayer 
of a friend; untrustworthy; ungrateful. 

Vulture—Voracious, greedy; with a vile 
rapacious disposition ; waiting to attack the 
weak; a carrion-eater. One who purpose- 
fully profits by the misfortune of others. 
Usurer. 

Wasp—lIrascible, peevish, 
noying, sharp-tongued. 

Weasel — Sneaky, 


easily 


extremely an- 


mean, contemptible, 
y. 
Whale—A big person, physically or intel- 
lectually. 
Wildcat — Dangerous, reckless, uncon- 
trolled ; sneaky and destructive. 





Wolf—Voracious, ravenous, deceitful. 

Woodcock—A simpleton. 

Worm—An insignificant person unworthy 
of notice; readily aa cringing; in- 
capable of self-defence. 

Wren—A female, a dainty prostitute. 


L. & W. 


ORDS AND MBANINGS: ADDI- 
TIONS TO THBE ‘ N.E.D.’—Dilucida- 
tion. {Making clear]. The earliest use 
quoted by the ‘ N.E.D.’ is of 1615. Here is 
an earlier: ‘‘ Cartwright (Thomas), Commen- 


tary upon... ‘ Colossians’... [subtitle] 
A Dilucidation of Exposition . . . 1612, 
~ a” 

Giblets. [Humorous term for legal costs]. 


—In 1858 the Cheetham Hill Cricket Club 
sued a defaulting member in the Manchester 
County Court, for his annual subscription, 
and won the case, with costs. Defendant 
objected to paying costs. Judge remarked : 
“The giblets always went with the goose.’’ 
(See Lillywhite’s ‘ Cricketers’ Guide,’ 1858, 
p. 79). 

Aquadigipsycharmonica. — Musical instru- 
ment, usually consisting of about two octaves, 
in graded sequence, of wide-mouthed tumblers, 
These give a clear bell-like note when stroked 
with a wetted finger-tip. The instrument is 
referred to by Goldsmith as ‘‘ Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses’ (‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ chapt. ix.) and by Poet Gray (See 
“N. and Oy. 1.8 vw. SB): of} was 
acquainted with an artist family, who played 
in public on such a one, called the Aquadi- 
gipsycharmonica ’’ (See Morning Post, 30 
May, 1935, p. 6). 

W. Jaccarp. 


ADIES’ DRESS, 1712 (cf. ante p. 241; 
s.v. ‘ Ladies’ Dress temp. George II ’).— 
The following may be of interest : 
Advertisement:—From the Parish Vestry, 
January 9 [1712]. All Ladies who come to 
Church in the new-fashioned hoods are 
desired to be there before Divine Service 
begins, lest they divert the attention of the 
Congregation.—The Spectator, 1712. 


J. W. F. 


HANGING LONDON. — 57, Portland 
Place. This old Adam house, the Lon- 
don residence of Viscount Hailsham, is to be 
demolished and replaced by a block of flats. 
Lord Hailsham has acquired 17, Bryanston 
Square as his town residence, 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘7T’ORPHELIN ANGLAIS,’ 1769. — On 

Wednesday, Feb. 26, 1769, a drama, 
‘L’Orphelin Anglais,’ in prose in three acts, 
was produced in Paris by the Comédiens 
Ordinaires du Roi, and the licence to print 
the play is dated Dec. 6, 1769. It was pub- 
lished by Le Jay in the rue Saint-Jacques, 
at the sign of the Grand Corneille, ‘‘ prix 30 
sols.’? There is no indication in the printed 
play as to who wrote it; and almost the 
only thing to preserve it from oblivion is 
the charming frontispiece after J. M. 
Moreau le jeune engraved by de Longueil. 
This plate is duly registered under No. 160 
in Mahérault’s exhaustive monograph on 
J. M. Moreau, where it is stated that the 
play is by de Bongal. 

But who was this de Bongal, who seems 
to have been more familiar than most 
Frenchmen of his time with English history ? 
I can find nothing about him; and my friend 
M. Seymour de Ricci tells me that he has 
found nothing about him in any French 
reference book, and that no other book or 
play by him seems to be known. 

My copy of this play iis bound up with 
three others of about the same period, two of 
which are ‘ Clarisse Harlove ’ [sic], 1786, and 
‘Le Fabricant de Londres,’ 1771, the latter 
by M. de Falbaire, produced at the Comédie 
Francaise on Jan. 12, of that year, and 
dedicated to Madame Trudaine. Three of 
the actors, M. Brisart (or Brizart), M. 
Préville and M. Molé, and one of the 
actresses, Mlle Doligni, take leading parts 
both in ‘ L’Orphelin Anglais’ and in ‘ Le 
Fabricant de Londres.’ The first of these 
plays is not noticed in the ‘‘ mémoires 
secrets ’’ of Bachaumont; but the second is 
mentioned at some length under Janvier 12, 
1771 (vol. v., p. 207) as given “‘ aujourd ’hui 
pour la premiére fois et vraisemblablement 
pour la derniére.”’ 





The scene of ‘L’Orphelin’ is placed in| 


London in the time of Edward III in the 
year 1350, and one of the characters is Lord 
Kiston, ‘‘ Chevalier de la Jarretiére ’’—an 
Order which was instituted in 1349. The 
other characters are Thomas Frick and his 
son-in-law, Thomas Spencer, ‘“‘ menuisiers ”’ ; 
Molly, the latter’s wife; Franck or France, 
a gascon, secretary to Lady Lallin; and 
Jones, ‘‘ apprentif menuisier.”’ 

I think it is possible that this play may 
have had an English origin, that it may 
have been imitated or adapted from some 








English play, of which there were many 
produced on the French stage at this period, 
Some of your readers may be able to identify 
the play in its (possible) English source 
from the names of the characters given 
above. 


W. Roserrs. 
69, Park Hill S.W.4. 


“(\IVILL SOLDIERIE,’’ 1625. — In “A 

speach according to Horace ’’ (‘ Under- 
wood’) Ben Jonson, an old soldier himself, 
writes in depreciation of the citizen-soldiers 
of the day: 


Well, say thrive, thrive brave Artillerie 
yara, 
Thou Seed-plot of the warre, that hast not 
spar’d 
Powder, or paper, to bring up the youth 
Of London, in the Militarie truth, 
These ten yeares day; As all may _ sweare 
that looke 
But on thy practise, and the Posture booke: 
He that but saw thy curious Captaines drill, 
woes thinke no more of Vlushing, or the 
rill: 
But given them over to the common eare 
For that unnecessarie Charge they were. 
bags thy craftie Clerke, and Knight, Sir 


ugh, 
Supplant bold Panton; and brought there 


to view 
Translated #lian tactickes to be read, 
And the Greeke Discipline (with the 


moderne) shed. 


O happy Art! and wise Epitome 
Of bearing Armes! most civill Soldierie! 
br canst draw forth thy forces, and fight 
rie 
The Battells of thy Aldermanitie; 
Without the hazard of a drop of blood: 
More then the surfets, in thee, that day 
stood. 
Goe on, increast in vertue; and in fame: 
And keepe the Glorie of the English name, 
Up among Nations. In the stead of bold 
—n and Nevills, Cliffords, Audley’s 


ola; 
Insert thy Hodges, and those newer men, 
As Stiles, Dike, Ditchfield, Millar, Crips, 
and Fen: Waller. 


1. What ‘‘ Posture booke’’ was then in 
use ? 

2. Who was ‘“‘Sir Hugh ’’? 

3. Who was ‘bold Panton’’? 

4. ‘‘ Alian tactickes’’ were doubtless 
‘* The tacticks of ASlian, or art of embattail- 
ing an army. Englished a. illustrated by J. 
Blingham]. 1616.”" (S.T.C. 161). 

5. Is anything known of Hodges, Stiles, 
Dike, Ditchfield, Millar, Crips and Fen? 


B. H. N. 
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WOLTIELE PUNISHMENT FOR ONB 
OFFENCE.—In ‘ A Concordance of all 
Written Lawes concerning Lords of Mannors 
_,.? by William Barlee (1578) printed in 
1911 by the Manorial Society, I find: 

56. Yt is proved that the Kynge or Quene 
may punishe often & by sondrie means even 
for one offence. 

I was under the impression that it was a 
principle of English law that not more than 
one punishment could be inflicted for one 
offence. If 1 am right, was this principle 
not established in Elizabeth’s reign? What, 
in any case, does Barlee mean by “ It is 
proved’? Are there cases known of mul- 
tiple punishment for one offence? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


HERINGTON FAMILY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE.—H. I. A. has kindly drawn 
my attention to the following entry in 
Payne Fisher’s ‘ Catalogue of the Tombes in 
the Churches of London,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1668: 

Sir William Sherrington, of Sherrington-hall 
and Cranworth, Knight; of the self same line 
of that truly noble family of the Sherringtons 
in Lancashire, from whence that highly heroick 
Collonel William Sherrington, an eminent and 
succesful Commander, in the Venetian service; 
and also his very near and worthy kinsman 
William Sherrington the Turkie Merchant 
(with others of that renowned race) are 
originally descended. (?1583. S. Dionis Back- 
church.) 


The Sherington family was very promin- 
eat in Wigan in the sixteenth century. At 
least three held the office of Mayor—Law- 
rence in 1538, Humphrey in 1545, and 
Francis in 1594. About the middle of the 
century a John Sherington was dealing in 
lands of the dissolved priory of Holland. 
Thus, in 1566, Christopher Anderton of 
Lostock granted to John Sherington lands 
in Wigan in the tenure of James Shering- 
ton. (Kuerden MSS. Coll. Arm., ii., fol. 
253). The following year he received £30 
from John Sherington for the purchase of a 
Messuage in Wigan lately belonging to the 
chantry of Holland Chapel. 

In 1572, Francis Sherington was lending 
Money to William, son and heir of John 
Orrell of Turton, who was a party to the 
conveyance to Francis of a messuage in 
Wigan in 1579, possibly in discharge of a 
debt ;, this transaction is witnessed by Wil- 
liam Sherington. (Farrer MSS., Man- 
chester). 

Now Francis had two brothers, Gilbert, of 








Gray’s Inn, a lawyer, and the above-men- 
tioned William, a citizen and haberdasher 
of London, who both pre-deceased him. Gil- 
bent ‘had acquired Wardley Hall from the 
Tyldesleys, and Francis inherited it but 
died very shortly afterwards, in 1601, hav- 
ing by then completed his arrangements for 
the establishment of the Free Grammar 
School at Wigan. He left no male issue, the 
subsequent Francis Sherringtons being of the 
Booths line. A good deat of information 
about these three brothers is given in Hart- 
Davis’s ‘ History of Wardley Hall,’ but 
their ancestry and connection with other 
branches of the Sherington family has 
always remained rather vague. How were 
they connected with the eminent gentlemen 
resuscitated by Payne Fisher, who seems to 
have been in no uncertainty as to the origin 
of the family? Is it possible that their 
name is a corruption of the place-name Shev- 
ington, a hamlet between Standish and 
Wrightington, only a mile or two distant 
from Wigan? 

Finally, was this family armigerous? A 
manuscmpt Visitation of Lancashire by 
Will. Davenport, dated 1625, and now 
among the Farrer MSS. at Manchester, re- 
cords as one of the twenty-four quarterings 
of Gerrard at that date, ‘‘ Sheringeton. G. 
a bend engr. betw. 2 Garbes O.”’ 

Is there any other evidence to support this 


coat ? 
E. B. G. 


URIAL OF INFANTS: COUNTRY 
CUSTOM.—When I was a child in the 
early ‘nineties, it was the custom at the 
burial of small children in our little village 
of Shipham, on the Mendips, for women at- 
tired in black, ‘but with white handker- 
chiefs on their heads, to carry the coffin to 
the church suspended by strings. I wonder 
whether this custom is still adhered to; also 
if it is practised in other parts. 
W. J. Srmmons. 
Grove Park Vicarage, W.4. 


OLK-LORE: TRICKING ONE’S HEIRS. 
—Has anyone made a collection of folk- 
tales on this theme? I quote from E. G. 
Browne’s ‘A Year among the Persians’ 
(1926 edit. Cambr. Univ. Press) a good ex- 
ample to show what I mean: 

* Obeyd-i-Zékani .. celebrated poet ... 
on his death bed... summoning successively 
to his side his two sons and his daughter in- 
formed them, with every precaution to ensure 
secrecy, that he had left behind for them a 
treasure, which they must seek for, on a parti- 
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cular hour after a certain day after his death 
and burial... “‘ Be sure,” he added in con- 
clusion “‘ that you go thither at that hour and 
no other, and above all keep what I have said 
secret from my other children.”... When 
his body had been consigned to the grave, and 
the day appointed for the search had come each 
... repaired secretly to the spot indicated... 
Great was the suprise of each to find the others 
... they proceeded to dig for the treasure... 
they soon came on a large parcel which they 
extracted ... and began to unfold... they 
found a layer of straw, evidently designed to 
protect the valuable and perhaps fragile con- 
tents. Inside this was ... a box on opening 
which a quantity of cotton-wool appeared. . . 
examination of this brought .to light nothing 
but a small slip of paper on which something 
was written. ...they hastily bore it to the 
light and read these words: 


“God knows, and I know, and thou _ too 
knowest, 
That ‘Obeyd-i-ZakAni does not possess a single 


copper.” 
BE. H. A. 


RETT OF OCLE HALL.—I am trying to 
connect the ancestry of a Mr. Brett who 
owned Ocle Hall in Ocle Pychard, Hereford- 
shire, soon after 1800. There is no mention 
of him in Duncombe’s ‘ Antiquities of Here- 
ford,’ published in 1812, so I imagine his 
tenure of the property could not have been 
wery long. I do not think he was a native 

of the county. 

H. Cureton. 


((HURCHES CONVERTED INTO MEET- 
ING-HOUSES. — As lovers of Exeter 
Cathedral know, in 1657, a wall of brick was 
built across the interior from north to south 
whereby it was turned into two meeting- 
houses for the Presbyterians and Pharma j 
ents respectively. Was anything similar 
done to any other cathedral or large church 
during the Commonwealth ? 
N. E. A. 


““REATMENT,” A MEASURE.—Forty 

years ago it was a common thing to 
see a person go into a greengrocer’s shop and 
ask for a ‘“‘beatment”’ of potatoes, etc. 
What quantity did the measure represent? 


J. G. W. 


E GORGON.—tThe first number of this 
weekly political publication was issued 
on Saturday, May 25, 1818. It was an 
eight-page journal, was issued at one penny, 
and was first printed by one Richard Car- 
lisle. After a few numbers had appeared, 





disapproved of the principles of the paper, 
The rest of the first volume was printed by 
J. Fairburn, and the price saivak'aa three. 
halfpence an issue. ho was the editor, 
and when did it cease to appear ? 


J. W. F. 


MONASTIC CARE OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. — I read in a recent book of 
travels of a deaf and dumb serving-boy em. 
ployed at the Grande-Chartreuse to clean 
visitors’ boots. Has occasional care of deaf 
and dumb persons ever been a_ recognized 
work of charity in Carthusian, or in any 
other religious, houses? 
E. E. Y, 


ISSIONARIES IN NUBIA, c. 1300.—On 
10 Apr., 1299, Boniface VIII addresses 
Dominicans, ‘‘ ad terras Sarracenorum . .., 
Aethiopum . . . Jacobitarum, Nubianorum, 
Nestorianorum ... Indorum.. . Tartarorum 
aliarumque terrarum orientalium et aquilon- 
arium nationum proficiscentes, nuncios suos ” 
(Potthast, ‘Reg. Pont. Roman.,’ ii., no, 
24813). Kings of Abyssinia are said to have 
sent letters to the Pope. in 1297 (Budge, ‘Hist. 
of Ethiopia,’ i. 311) and to Clement V at 
Avignon (ibid., 288) in 1305 (ibid., 311). On 
1 May, 1518, John XXII addressed Domini- 
cans as above, including the Nubians, but 
apparently omitting the Ethiopians (Jarrett, 
‘ Engl. Dominicans,’ 101-2). Early in the 
fourteenth century there appear to have been 
friars in Nubia, and the Pope appointed one 
as Bishop of Dongola (Le Quien, ‘ Oriens 
Christianus,’ dii., col. 1414), no doubt Old 
Dongola, then capital of the North Nubian 
Christian kingdom of Dongola, or Mukarra 
(‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., viii. 415). Did any 
friars penetrate at this time as far as Abys- 
sinia? The Venetian Niccold Brancaleone or 
Francisco di Branca-Leone was not there 
till the reign of Zar’ a Ya’gob, whow 
years were 1434-68 (Budge, op. cit., i. 304, 
312, 319). H. 1. A. 


(jRUTCHED FRIARS OF YORK.—Their 
house (Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 318, 
251) at the time of the Dissolution (Law- 
ton, ‘ Coll. Rer. Eccl. Dioc. Ebor.,’ new ed., 
1842, p. 37) was on Barker Hill (ibid., 38). 
What was this house, for these friars were 
unknown at York (‘ V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 90, 
283-96; map facing p. 1; ‘ N.R.,’ ii. 258). 
Was it the house of Sack Friars, apparently 
unnoticed by older writers, which came to 
an end early in the fourteenth century 
(‘ V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 296) ? 











Carlisle declined to print any more, as he 


I. A. 
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EVIVAL OF ENGLISH MONAS- 
R TERIES UNDER QUEEN MARY. — 
Where can I find the best accounts of this? 
I believe the material for it is scanty, not 
much having been done. Canon Pearce, in 
‘The Monks of ‘Westminster’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 1916) prints a paper pur- 

rting to give the names of the Benedictines 
at Westminster (under Abbot Feckenham), 
and discusses some particulars of the list. 
How were these beginnings of revival dealt 
with on the accession of onemens ‘ 


ADDISON OF NORTHUMBERLAND. — 
John Addison, of Ovingham, near New- 
castle, who died March, 1634, obtained the 
rectory and tithes of that place from Sir 
William Walter (in 1603), of Wasperton in 
Warwickshire. John was son of Sir Wil- 
liam Addison, Sheriff of Northumberland, 
whose coat-of-arms was, Sable, a chevron 
argent between three eagles, displayed gold. 
he parentage of this Sir William Addi- 
son is required and the name of his wife. 
I should also like to know whether he had 
any interest in Warwickshire. There was a 
family of Addisons living near Rugby in 
the beginning of the next century—and this, 
combined with the fact that Joseph Addison, 
of the Spectator, later bought Bilton Hall, 
near Rugby, suggests a possible earlier con- 
nection of the branches of this family. 


A. G. E. 


PETTIGRUE. — A famous preacher in 
Edinburgh mentioned in a letter of 18 
Jan., 1795. Biographical details are de- 


sired. J. ARDAGH. 


YING CORN IN THE SHEAF.—In a 

mediaeval statement of expenses I find 
the entry of 2s. for the wages of a man “‘ dry- 
ing corn in the sheaf in harvest.’’ How was 
this done? Is it a well-known agricultural 
practice ? ae 


“ DELL-HORSING.”’—This, I think, was a 
nineteenth-century workman’s term for 
some form of pressure on the part of em- 
ployers. Is it still in use? What exactly is 
the meaning of it, and what is the figure of 
speech contained in it? I should also like 
to know in what trades and areas it was 
wed. C. E. H. 


‘4 TALE OF TWO CITIES’: TELL- 


SON’S BANK. — What London bank 
mind by this 
A. H. C.-P. 


could Dickens have had in 
name ? 








Replies. 





THE RED FRIARS. 
(clxix. 152, 227, 247, 283, 320). 


VIDENCE from documents such as wills 

or references in older literature are what 

is required. I have only come across modern 

instances which do not prove themselves, no 

source being indicated, so was glad of the 

Key. EK. G. J. Forss’s corroboration of my 
latent doubts. 

The Crossed Friars of Mottenden, near 
Headcorn (‘ V.C.H. Herts,’ iv. 453) and the 
Crouch Friars of Thelsford, near Warwick 
(Camden Soc., 1st Ser., xxvi. 235; 229, 
‘* Tollissop Crosfryers besyd Warwik ’’) were 
Trinitarians (‘ Hand-list of Charters in . 
John Rylands Libr.,’ ii., 1935, no. 267; Hist. 
MSS. Com., 4th Rep., pt. 1, 1874, pp. 
198-9; Weever, ‘Anc. Fun. Mon.,’ 1631, 
p. 157; Leland, ‘ Itin.,’ ed. Toulmin Smith, 
11. 48; v. 155), but these names belong more 
properly to another religious body, the 
Crutched Friars (‘ V.C.H. Herts.,’ iv. 453, 
note 66; ‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., xi. 212), 
whose name at least remains familiar to 
City men. A blunder in the form of sur- 
render, no doubt aided by this incorrect or 
ambiguous use of the name by our fore 
fathers, has led to the unfortunate result of 
Donnington Friary, near Newbury, being 
usually assigned to a wrong Order, the Trini- 
tarian (e.g., by Gairdner, ‘ Hist. of Engl. 
Church in Sixteenth Century,’ 420; Gas- 
quet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 271; Clay, ‘ Med. 
Hosp. of Engl.,’ 211); ‘V.C.H. Berks ’ 
(sub Relig. Houses, pp. 50; 92 note 24) is 
mistaken, and ‘ V.C.H. Herts.’ (loc. cit.) 
correct except that neither was “one of the 
four great Orders of Mendicant Friars,’’ for 
these were the Grey, Black, White and 
Austin friars (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ loc. cit. ; xviii. 
125, 689). The Trinitarians were not treated 
as Mendicants (‘ V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii. 297) 
and were an Order of Ransom (‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ xviii. 689). Though often called 
canons regular (e.g., in ‘ Ency. Brit.,’ xi. 
212; xxvii. 286) the Order itself is divided 
in opinion as to whether they are or not 
(Deslandres, ‘L’Ordre des _ Trinitaires,’ 
1903, i. 287-91), and in oy they were 
often spoken of as friars (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ loc. 
cit.); it is perhaps owing to doubts of this 
nature that they are placed at the end of 
the account of the friaries in ‘ V.C.H. 
Yorks.,’ out of alphabetical order. 
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The Donnington friars were, however, un- 


doubtedly Friars of the Holy Cross, 
Crutched, Crossed (Humphreys, ‘ Kast Hen- 
dred,’ 65, 26, 31, 115, 32) or Crouched Friars 
(‘ V.C.H. Berks.,’ wt sup., 91), who had a 
house in London (ibid., 65, 26), where the 
Trinitarians never had one nearer than 
Hounslow (Maxwell Lyte, ‘ Cat. of MSS. 
in P.R.O. Museum,’ 9th ed., 1922, item 99; 
Leland, op. cit., ii. 112). The prior’s seal 
and the mention of priors in 1404, 1528 and 
1529 (‘ V.C.H. Berks.,’ ut sup., 91-2) should 
have shown at once that the community was 
not Trinitarian, for the Maturine superiors 
were called ‘‘ministers’’ (ibid., ‘ Herts,’ 
iv. 453, note 72; Gasquet, op. cit., 245-6). 
Another difference is that the ‘‘ Fratres de 
ordine Crucis vel 8. Crucis’’ came to Eng- 
land in 1249, whereas the Trinitar.ans had 
long since set foot in this country (Kccle- 
ston, ‘De Adventu,’ ed. Little, 130 and 
note d), in 1224 (ibid., note e; ‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ 11th ed., xxvii. 286; xv. 739). Mr. 
Egerton Beck calls them the Canons of the 
Holy Cross (Dublin Rev., October, 1922, p. 
224 note; 1925, 287; January, 1935, 
p. 56) and they apparently still exist (ibid., 
63), whereas the only Trinitarians to sur- 
vive are the Barefooted Trinitarians, started 
as a reform in the seventeenth century and 
now a distinct Order (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ xxvii. 
286). An indulgence was issued by Thomas 
White, prior of the monastery of Crutched 
Friars beside the Tower of London and 
prior-general of that Order in England, to 
contributors towards the re-building of the 
friars’ house after its destruction by fire on 
Midsummer Eve, 1490 (unique printed copy 
of 1491 acquired by the Brit. Mus. in 1934). 


md, A. 
N 


ATURALIZATION (clxix. 297, 337). — 
‘Letters of Denization and Acts of 

Naturalization 

1603,’ ed. Wm. Page, 


for Aliens in Engl. 1509- 

1893 (Huguenot Soc. 
of London, vol. viii.) and same ‘ in Engl. and 
Ireland 1603-1700,’ 1911 and ‘1701-1800,’ 1923, 
both ed. Wm. A. Shaw (ibid., vols. xviii., 
xxvii.). ‘Natur. of Foreign Protestants in 
the American and West Indian Colonies,’ ed. 
Montague S. Giuseppi, 1921 (ibid. vol. xxiv.) ; 
there are two vols. of names of persons 
naturalized in H.M.’s plantations in America 
1740-61 (Scargill-Bird, ‘Guide to Publ. Rec. 
Off.,’ 3rd ed., 1908, p. 59). 
of Naturalization are at the Judicial Depart- 
ment of the House of Lords (W. Rye, ‘ Re- 
cords and Rec. Searching,’ 2nd ed., 1897, 


The private Acts | 





p. 232), but are noticed in the Index to the 








Parliament Rolls (Giuseppi, ‘Guide tp 
Publ. Rec. Off.,’ i., 1923, p. 227); Bram. 
well’s ‘ Index to Private Statutes 1727.34) 
and Vardon’s book with a similar titk 
‘ 1798-1829’ (Rye, op. cit., 69 note 1) might 
help. Royal warrants for the denization of 
Protestant refugees 1681-8, have been printed 
by the Camden Soc. (Scargill-Bird, op. cit, 
25), 1st Ser., vol. Ixxxii., 1862; there are alg 
Oath Rolls of Naturalization (Scargill-Bin, 
op. cit., 258) 1708-12 (Giuseppi, loc. cit.), 
In the Patent Roll indexes see under ‘ Indi. 
gen’ (Rye, op. cit., 232) and Denizations 
(Giuseppi, op. cit., 32) and from 1844 to 
August, 1870, see Indentures (Rye, loc. cit.); 
letters of denizations are also found on the 
Originalia Rolls (ibid., 111) and there ar 
some originals temp. George II and II] 
(Giuseppi, op. cit., 16). Aliens (Natur.) Re 
turn, 1915-6, are two Parliamentary Papers, 


H. I. A. 


ORSON ON ST. JOHN VIII. 1-11 (clxix, 
331). — Surely the point is that Codes 
Alexandrinus, first edited for the British 
Museum by my great-grandfather, the Rey, 
H. H. Baber, Keeper of the Printed Books, 
contains the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, whereas the earlier Codex Vati- 
caus does not. The recently acquired 
Sinatiticus, contemporary more or less with 
Vaticanus, contains it, and therefore doe 
not confirm Porson’s belief that it was an 
interpolation. Rather the contrary. Any: 
how, the story is earlier than Alexandrinu, 


8. F. 


ARLY OCCURRENCES OF = THE 
NAME BACON (clxix. 173, 209; s. 
‘ Clay-linne (rectius Clay-lane), Derbyshire, 
250).—I have just come across an eight-year- 
old letter from the late Walter Rye (who 
was, of course, an authority on East Anglian 
matters), containing references to the Bacon 
families. Rye, after saying that he had 
never made any special study of the Derby- 
shire Bacons, continues on the subject in 
general : 


The name is a very common one, and there 
is no reason whatever in supposing that all 
who bore it came from one another. . . The 
name in my opinion came from Scandinavians 
who settled in England before the Roman 
Conquest, for it seems to me idle to suppose 
that the numerous personal and place names of 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes could have 
occurred during the comparatively — short 
tenure of England by the pirate Danes after 
the Roman invasion. 

W. W. GI. 
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HE GREAT SNOW STORM OF 
CHRISTMAS, 1836 (clxix. 333).—In my 
grandfather’s (1796-1853) pocket-book is the 
note ‘‘ The greatest snowstorm known. More 
than 2,000 sheep destroyed in the [Romney ] 
Marsh.” My father, the late Fredk. Cock, 
M.D., has often told me about it. He and 
his brother were kept busy all the night 
keeping the fire going on the brand irons in 
the great kitchen. They burnt seventeen 
faggots by the time daylight appeared. The 
maids and my grandmother were busy in 
making hot drinks and food for the men who 
tried to drive the flocks into the shelter of 
the barns and stables, but had to give over 
at last owing to the quick piling up of the 
snow into drifts. Some of the sheep were 
found alive a fortnight later in a dry ditch, 
the snow having made a thatch over the 
hollow. They were discovered by the blow 
holes in the thatch made by the warmth of 
their breath. Though reduced to skin and 
bone—they had eaten the grass down to the 
roots—yet they quickly recovered on being 
appropriately fed. Some of the snow re- 
mained in the hollow ways for nearly seven 

weeks after. 

F. Witiram Cock, m.p. 


The following is from the Annual Register, 
1837—‘ Chronicle’ p. 1: 

One of the heaviest falls of snow ever re- 
membered in this country, took place during 
the Christmas night [1836]. It appears to have 
extended over every part of the Kingdom, and 
to have commenced in the northern parts 
earlier than in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis. So deep were the drifts of snow, 
that in the lower grounds it was from 40 to 
50 ft. deep; thus in many parts of the country 
all communication, by the usual modes of 
travelling, was entirely suspended. The 
impediments to the mails were of the most 
serious descripticn; not a single mail of the 
26th, which ought to have arrived by 6 o’clock 
on Monday morning, reached the Post Office 
before half-past eight. Of the mails sent out 
from London on Monday night; the Dover 
went 20 miles and returned, the coachman and 
guard declaring the roads to be utterly im- 
passable. At Lewes in Sussex a tremendous 
avalanche fell at the place called the Cliff; and, 
shocking to relate, overwhelmed seven houses 
with most of their unfortunate inmates. The 
letters are conveyed daily from Canterbury to 
Dover on sledges drawn by 3 and 4 horses 
tandem. On Thursday week they were for- 
warded by means of pack horses; and on Sun- 
day they were transmitted by sledges which 
— with passengers at a charge of £2 per 

ead, 


My grandmother, Lady Welby, living at 
Denton, 4 miles west of Grantham, noted in 








her diary the following: ‘‘ On Christmas 
Eve 1836 a deep fall of snow began and 
lasted till January 5th; a very hard winter.”’ 

On the Christmas Day following, 1837, the 
thermometer at Denton stood higher than 
was ever remembered in that part of the 
country ; but on Jan. 8 a downfall of snow 
began which lasted nearly the whole of the 
month. On the 20th six degrees below zero 
were noted at 10 p.m., and the frost lasted 
into February. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


It may be of interest to state that the Cam- 
brian newspaper of Swansea, under date 30 
Dec., 1836, refers to this storm, and the in- 
convenience it had caused to the mail-coaches 
in their various routes to and from the Gen- 
eral Post Office, especially the Bristol and 
London route, but adds that there had been 
no fall of snow in South Wales. 


Avex. G, Morrat, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Royal Institution of South Wales. 


*“PEINDUTUS ” (clxix. 331).—This word, 

like reaedificare, reimpressio, etc., does 
not appear in extant classical Latin. It 
would seem to mean clothed afresh. Were 
the Christian names entered in St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, register in Latin or English? 
Could Reindutus be the Latin equivalent 
for some fanciful Puritan name such 
as ‘‘ Clothed-with-change-of-raiment ’’ (cf. 
Zechariah iii. 4)? The only thing I know 
about St. Mary’s, in Stafford, is that accord- 
ing to John Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’ Daniel Bayly, the incumbent, was 
sequestered for not taking the covenant, and 
lived to be restored. 

EpwarD Bens ty. 


IZPAH (clxix. 333).—I. H. Y., while re- 
fermng to Tennyson’s poem, appears to 
think that it cannot be proved that he had 
the Shoreham incident in his mind. But a 
manuscript note of the poet’s is printed in 
his son’s Life of him, vol. II., chapt. xii., 
as follows: 

*Rizpah ” is founded on an incident which 
I saw thus related in some penny magazine 
called Old Brighton, lent me by my friend and 
neighbour Mrs. Brotherton. 

There is a footnote to this signed, ‘‘Mary 
Brotherton ”’ : 


I told him the story one day at Farringford, 
knowing it would touch him, and he came up 
to see my husband and me next day, and asked 
me to tell him it again: on which I gave him 
the little penny magazine [ found it in. It was 
an unpretentious account of “Old Brighton.” 
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Many months after he took me up to his 
library, after a walk, and read me what he 
called “‘ Bones.” That was before it was called 
* Rizpah ” and published. 

Epwarp BEnNsLyY. 


In one of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, this story 
is recalled, with the sad ending, ‘‘ The poor 
Rizpah.’’ 

A. Francis STevart. 


“RURSAR”: “BURSARSHIP”’ (clxviii. 
' 442).—Scott notes in his ‘ Journal,’ 
Sept. 17, 1826, that he had been put into the 
commission for dnquiring into the condition 
of the colleges in Scotland, and on Sept. 24: 
I wonder what I can do or say about these 
Universities. One thing occurs—the distribu- 
tion of busaries only ex meritis. 

The sense is clear, as a little lower down 
he speaks of the qualifications ‘‘ to hold 
these scholarships.’’ 

W. iH. Jz 


M¥tzZ (clxix. 332).—No date for the Rev. 

William Gortting having been given in 
the query. I can only suggest as a conjec- 
ture that the artist is to be identified with 
Konrad Martin Metz, of Bonn, 1755-1827, 
draughtsman and engraver, to whom the first 
edition of Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon ’ 
devotes a column. After learning the ele- 
ments of art in his native town, he came to 
England and trained himself as an engraver 
on copper under Bartolozzi and stayed in 
this country for twenty years. From London 
he passed to Rome and devoted himself to 
his art there. He copied Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Last Judgment ’ in the Sistine Chapel. He 
seems to have excelled specially in copying 
and engraving drawings of the old masters. 
Many such from Angelo, Direr, Raphael and 
Titian are mentioned in the article. He 
published ‘ Imitations of Drawings,’ London, 
1790, and other collections of his engravings. 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


It was the Rev. William Gostling, not the 
Rev. William Gortting, who, blessed with a 
large family, was an impecunious minor 
canon of Canterbury, and the author of a 
book describing his walks in and around the 
venerable city. Published long before the 
railway to Whitstable was even thought of, 
it makes strange reading to one who saw quite 
recently motor-cars blocking the narrow 
streets and char-a-bancs disgorging tourists 
near the gateway of the cathedral, and who 
knew that the entrails of the earth were 


in several places not very far away. 

I suggest that the ‘‘ Metz Pinxit”’ on the 
portrait of the Rev. William Gostling may 
possibly refer to Johann Martin Metz, who 
at the age of forty became court-painter to 
the art-loving Elector of Cologne, Clement 
Augustus. The genius of Metz inclined him 
to depict still life and flowers; men admired 
his garlands into which he skilfully inserted 
vignettes of religious or mythological subjects, 
When called upon to help in decorating the 
castle of Bruehl, he made use of the cactus 
and the aloe, the latter motive being sug- 
gested by a tree, very much admired, in the 
Hilector’s garden. He decorated the church 
of St. George at Cologne with ornamental 
tendrils. He also made twenty-two sketches 
of the Elector’s castles in Westphalia and 
the Rhineland, and adorned the borders of 
them with pictures of still life, plants and 
hunting-scenes. At one time these sketches 
or good copies of them were much sought 
after by connoisseurs. The death of the 
Elector in 1761 brought the series to a pre 
mature close, and, ten years later, Metz 
opened ‘‘ian Academy for drawing on the 
Venetian system for young gentlemen and 
members of the fair sex,’’ where the pupils 
were taught to paint figures, landscapes, fruit 
and flowers, to embroider and to do fancy 
needlework—a proof of versatility, which dis- 
poses of the objection that there is nothing 
in Metz’s career to suggest that he was likely 
to paint a portrait. 

a 1781, Metz came to London with his 
daughter Gertrude, who, following in the 
footsteps of her father, was an adept in 
painting flowers, fruit and insects. But the 
Rev. William Gostling died in 1777. It is, 
however, quite likely that Metz had already 
visited England and that he painted the 
canon during one of his visits. The portrait 
represents the canon at the age of eighty-one, 
the year of his death. England had an aris 
tocracy likely to appreciate Metz’s delicate 
touch in painting flowers; moreover, he had 
a son who, owing to a defect in his eyesight, 
had to give up his idea of being a painter, 
and came to London to study under the bril- 
liant but eccentric Bartolozzi, before he be- 
took himself to Rome and won fame as an 
engraver. Nothing seems to be known of 
Metz’s career in London; it is supposed that 
he died in Cologne about 1790. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


SiR ADAM DE STRATTON (clxix. 332).- 
In 1279 he held the manor of Sarsden 





being searched for coal by black-faced miners 


(Oxon) under the Countess of Albemarle, 
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John Golofre being undertenant. He also 
held the manor of Pudlicot (Farrer, ‘ Honors 
and Knights’ Fees,’ i. 123, 125, ai. 209). In 
1276 the Countess gave her clerk, Adam de 
Stratton, the manor of Sevenhampton with 
the hamlets of Worth, Stratton, St. Mar- 
garet, and Cricklade (Wilts.), with the hun- 
dred, to hold on services appertaining to the 
office of Chamberlain in the royal exchequer. 
Adam was in possession in 1289, but. lost 
these estates on his conviction (ibid., iii. 
224). This book gives the authorities and 
references, but I see none for Philip Avenel, 
though others of the family are mentioned 
in the indexes. Round, in the Ancestor, vi., 
. 177, points out that Stratton’s forfeiture 
brought to the Crown masses of deeds, some 
of which are in the Record Office ‘ Calendars 
of Ancient Deeds’; and that they reveal his 
ancestry and the origin of his name. Actu- 
ally he was called, alternatively, Adam de 
Arguges or de Arguillis, which seem to repre- 
sent places in Normandy. Some interesting 
references and charters to Adam are in the 
‘Qalendar of Charter Rolls,’ vol. ii. 


R. S. B. 


There must be nearly two hundred deeds 
to which the was a party listed in the Cata- 
logue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record 
Office (6 vols.). C. H. A. should notice that 
he is called Adam de Argoges (and variants) 
as well as Adam de Stratton. 

A. E. S. 


NN-KEEPING IN GERMANY IN THE 

XV CENTURY (clxix. 333). — S. L. 
may be interested to know that when trans- 
lating ‘ The Travels and Adventures of Pero 
Tafur’ I was much concerned to explain his 
reference to the inns at Cologne—so different 
from Erasmus’s description of German inns 


—and in particular to find some mention of | 


the inns referred to in the passage quoted 


by S. L. But I was quite unsuccessful. Nor 
were the German translators of Tafur’s 


travels in Germany, Karl Stehlin and Rudolf 
Thommen, who ransacked the historical 
literature of the fifteenth century for their 
notes, able to throw any light on the matter. 
Tafur has been shown to be such a careful 
and accurate observer that we may feel sure 
that such a place existed, but I have often 
wondered whether it was not so much an 
inn in the strict sense of the word as a reli- 
gious or semi-religious retreat for gentlefolk. 
The word in the original is, Meson — an inn 
or hostelry. 


JANE DORMER, DUCHESS OF FERIA 
(clxix. 297, 338).—Possibly someone may 
remember the portrait descri as of this 
lady in the (Lord Dormer) sale—‘‘ 8, Queens- 
berry Place, S..W.,’’ 22, 23 Sept., 1908, cata- 
logue, lot 169. Whether it confirms or not 
Carl Justi’s identification of the Prado por- 
trait, no. 2, 115 (1933 catalogue) 1 cannot 
now say. 
The Prado portrait, by Antonie Mor or 
Antonio Moro, is reproduced in Justi’s ‘ Mis- 
cellaneen aus drei Jahrhunderten spanischen 
Kunstlebens,’ ii., 1908, . 13; and in 
Hymans’ monograph on Mor, 1910, p. 12; 
but the Prado catalogue queries the identifi- 
cation—‘‘ La Duquesa de Feria (?).” Its 
provenance is Aranjuez. 
A. Van ve Pot. 


“(REY HEN OF WHISKEY ”’ (clxix. 
330).—Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary ’ refers under ‘ Grey-hen ’ to ‘‘ Grey- 
beard,’’ a large earthenware jar or bottle for 
holding wine, liquor, etc. ‘‘ Hen ”’ is defined 
as ‘‘ A large pewter pot.’’ A quotation from 
Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour’ (1851) given is 
this: ‘‘ The hens and chickens of the roguish 
low lodging-houses are the publicans’ pewter 
measures; the bigger vessels are ‘ hens’; the 
smaller are chickens.’’ The ‘O.E.D.’ de- 
fines a ‘‘ tappit hen’’ as a drinking vessel 
having a lid with a knob. In the ‘ E.D.D.’ 
the tappit hen is said to be so called because 
claret used to be drawn from the cask, and 
to have a figure of a hen on the lid. The 
‘“‘tappit hen’’ in chapt. xi. of Scott’s 
‘ Waverley ’ is well known. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
When, years ago, my old _ regiment 
was quartered in Jock’s Lodge Barracks, 
Edinburgh, the wine merchants supply- 
ing the officers’ mess, sent us, as a Christ- 
mas ‘box, a tappit hen of claret. This is 
defined in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as a drinking-vessel 
having a lid with a_ knob, containing a 
Scotch quart; but the present to us was a 
very large glass flagon, containing the 
amount of hhalf-a-dozen bottles; probably 
James Pigg’s grey hen held about the same. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


Richard Oliver Heslop, ‘ Northumberland 
Words,’ defines ‘‘ grey hen ’’ as a large stone- 
ware bottle. David Dippie Dixon’s ‘ Upper 
Coquetdale’ tells of the smugglers coming 
to farmhouses and hamlets in Upper Coquet- 
dale and Redewater, who carried with them 
kegs and “‘ grey-hens ’’ of duty-free whiskey. 





Matcotm Letts. 





H. Askew. 
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H. S. G. will find the information he 
wants if he will look up the word “ Tappit ”’ 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ There seems some doubt in 
England as to the quantity of this Scottish 
measure. I have heard it applied both to 
the equivalent of three bottles and to a double 
imperial pint—i.e., about a bottle and a 
third. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 

(clxix. 332).—The 
advertisement appeared in 
Birmingham Gazette on Jan. 31, 


IDO: DOG’S NAME 
following 
Aris’s 
1780: 
Lost, the 26th Day of January, 1780, between 
Kidderminster and Stourbridge, a little Spaniel 
Bitch; answers to the name of Pheadoe. 
Whoever will bring her to Anthony Deane, 
Esq; at Whittington, near Kinfare, in the 
County of Stafford... . Shall receive Half a 
Guinea Reward and all reasonable charges. 
BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 
WAtTER-MILLS (clxix. 314, 355). — The 
attention of F. K. H. is drawn to ‘ Old 
Watermills and Windmills,’ by R. Thurston 
Hopkins, with an introduction by Arthur 
Beckett, F.R.S.I., published in 1930. 
H. Askew. 


““QEE NAPLES AND THEN DIE” 
(clxix. 332). — Baedeker’s ‘ Italien,’ 
part 3 (13th edition), p. 34, quotes the old 
saying, Vedi Napoli e poi muori! and says 
that the meanest Neapolitan is fond of citing 
this. No reference to the origin is given. 
W. F. H. King, no. 2874 in the third edi- 
tion of his ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions,’ has the form: Vedi Napoli, et poi 
mori, but merely describes it as a proverb. 
He adds that ‘‘ The Italian ‘ wag’ of to-day 
says that the proverb means that you should 
see Naples first, and then Mori, a pictur- 
esque village between Riva and Roveredo, in 
N. Italy.’’ The saying is not mentioned in 
the fourth edition of Fumagalli’s ‘ Chi 
Vha detto?? The only words referred to 
under Napoli are ‘‘ Addio mia bella Napoli,” 
the title of a popular Neapolitan song. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


It used to be said that the origin of this 
saying in Italian was that, having admired 








the view from Naples, you should go on to, 


«s 


a place called ‘‘ Mori,’ near to Castella- 
mare, from which the view was still more 
beautiful; and that it was the similarity 


between this place-name and the verb “ die”’ 
that led to the common, mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the Italian. 


If there is such a place, 





it is too small to appear on any map, or 
in any Gazetteer consulted. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


“ (NRADELY ” (clxix. 315, 353). —4 

term used in many country districts of 
England to indicate personal charm, gener 
ally applied to a young female, as “a 
gradely lass.’’ It comes from the Middle 
English “‘ graithly ’’ signifying one that js 
willing, meek, orderly, proper and decent, 
There are several instances quoted from the 
volumes of the Early English Text Society, 
to be found under “ graithly” in the 
Century Dictionary. 

EpwarD Heron-A ten, 


NDREW DOUGHTY BALDRY 
85).—I have copies of the 
MSS. relating to this person: 

1. Appointment as Lieutenant of His 
Majesty's sloop the Procris, salary £1 1s, 
6d. per week and quarters—8 Feb., 1816. 

2. Memorandum of an Agreement between 
the Rev. J. B. Roberts, Incumbent of Buck- 
land in Dover, Kent, and Andrew Doughty 
Baldry, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and 
Assistant Astronomer in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, concerning a claim to an estate (place 
not named)—8 Aug., 1842. 

3. Copy of will of Andrew Doughty 
Baldry, of Cambridge, Lieutenant R.N.— 
dated 19 Oct., 1842, with copy of Probate, 
13 Dec., 1843. Endorsed, ‘‘ Testator died 
22 October, 1843. Sister Sarah Baldry, 


spinster, sole executor and legatee. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


(clxix, 
following 


” 


Satley, Co. Durham. 
AUT OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxix. 
333).—‘‘ Full of Zeus the cities: full of 
Zeus the harbours: full of Zeus are all the 
ways of men ” is, directly or indirectly, a com- 
pressed translation from the Greek poet 
Aratus; see his ‘ Phaenomena,’ line 2 and foll. 
Sate Meorat d€ Aws macau pev ayuai, 
Tlaoa SavOpamev ayopai, peor? d5€ Oadacea, 
Kai Améves, 
“ Now full of Zeus are all the streets and all 
men’s markets, full too is the sea and all its 
harbours.” 


In the very next line come the words 
Tov yap kai yévos éopev, for we are also his 
ofispring, which St. Paul quoted to the 


Athenians on Mars’ hill as said by “ certain 
also of your poets,” by Aratus, that is, and in 
very slightly different words by the stoic 
philosopher Cleanthes, in line 4 of his Hymn to 
Zeus. 

Epwarp BEensty. 
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The Library. 


Both Sides of Buka Passage. By Beatrice | 
Blackwood. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
£1 15s. net). 


puis book is the more valuable from the 
fact that much of the custom and belief 
which it records is passing away. Buka 
Passage is the narrow strait between the little 
island of Buka to the north and the much 
larger island of Bougainville to the south in 
the Solomon Islands. The chief scene of the 
author’s work was at Kurtatchi, a village— 
one in a row of villages—on the north coast 
of Bougainville. She lived there, in a house 
specially built for her, from January to 
October, 1930, mingling with the natives as 
one of themselves, and so thoroughly win- 
ning their affection that they admitted her 
to a share in their ceremonies, and came to 
treat her as one of themselves, though in so 
far different that both the men and the women 
would impart to her the secrets which each 
must carefully withhold from the other sex. 
She had come to them from work in the 
neighbouring island of Petats, her whole time 
in the Solomon Islands being only a year; 
the amount of information of all kinds which 
she proved able to collect in that short time 
is astonishing—more certainly than would 
have been possible without possession in an 
extraordinary degree of the gift which the 
French call du liant—for which it seems we 
have no good equivalent—whereby people who 
come to see one never want to go away. 

The most striking of the customs of these 
people is the separation of the adolescent 
boys, whose status is marked by the wearing 
of a high, curiously shaped hat, which is 
assumed at a highly elaborate ceremony of 
initiation. Twice the author was present at 
this ceramony, and her account of it, especi- 
ally that of the first occasion, is the finest 
portion of the book; in fact, it may count 
with the best pieces of anthropological work 
that anyone has ever done. 

Birth, marriage and puberty are the prin- 
ciple centres about which the whole study 
moves; but the daily business of getting and 
preparing food, work in the fields, and the 
practice of arts and crafts have been very 
closely and sympathetically investigated, as, 
too, have the social customs, the ideas and | 
practices concerning magic and medicine, and 
all that concerns death and the spirits of 





| great fear. 





the dead, which the people call urar, and of 
whom they go in great respect and often in| 





In all of this we get what is 
in general conformable to the results of other 
work in Melanesia. 

Bach village has its head, the tsunaun, 
whose office 1s hereditary, the descent being 
matrilineal. ‘There is a well-marked distinc- 
tion—evinced in several considerable differ- 
ences in ceremonies—between the members of 
the tsunaun’s family, who are persons of 
rank, and the rest of the people, here called 
commoners. The reckonings of relationships, 
and the taboos involved in them—here, again, 
well-known in type~are illustrated by num- 
erous individual ‘histories and notes on actual 
families, a method which very effectively re- 
inforces that study of the ‘‘ ethnic setting ”’ 
which was to be one of the main objects of 
the undertaking. Accounts of a day in the 
village, of work in the taro garden, of the 
construction of boats, or building of a house— 
in all of which the author was witness or 
collaborator; and the carefully numbered 
summaries of sequences in procedure in 
various activities, add a great deal to the 
reader’s insight into the native mind. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to 
dreams. The author, fortunately we think, is 
not a trained psycho-analyst, and thus records 
what she was told from a point of view the 
less remote from the dreamers. Her know- 
ledge of psycho-analysis, however, sufficiently 
equips her to pronounce some opinion on this 
material. In ther view a great number of 
these dreams are rooted in fear or anxiety, 
fear playing “a much larger part in them 
than does any motif which could, even by 
stretching the term, be described as sexual, 
and that is the case, as far as | can judge, 
among these people in their waking lives.’’ 
Pitiful examples of ‘‘ anxiety ’’ dreams are 
those of a nursing mother who dreams she 
has no milk, for, in a country where no milk 
can be obtained from animals, there may be 
complete impossibility of procuring any sub- 
stitute. The fondness of these people for 
their children—greater, it seems, on the 
father’s part than on the mother’s — is a 
pretty trait in their disposition. Within the 
memory of the older members of the commun- 
ity, they were cannibals, and certainly some 
details of their treatment of captured 
enemies kept to be eaten are horrifying, but 
the general impression this account gives of 
them is that of gentleness in ordinary life. 
It is comfortable to reflect that the white 
man to-day is somewhat less ruthlessly sub- 
versive of harmless native ways than he was 
generations ago. This admirable book should 
play some part in the defence of what may 
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reasonably be preserved in native customs. 
A charming little volume to please the 


whimsical and to be set by the social his- 
torian on the shelf with Parson Woodforde’s 
‘ Diary’ (a little advance of it in chrono- 
logical order) is A Butler’s Recipe Book (2s. 
6d.), just published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Ambrose Heath, wood-cuts by Mr. Reynolds 
Stone, and the editing done by Mr. Philip 
James, whose preface tells us what is known 
of the book whence these extracts were taken. 
It is a vellum-covered quarto of nearly 300 
pages, wherein, in a legible cursive hand, 
Thomas Newington, butler or steward or 
whatever he was, has written out, for pre- 
sentation to the lady of the house, a collec- 
tion of recipes—chiefly culinary but includ. 
ing some cosmetic and some medicinal—which, 
he says in a delightful dedicatory letter, 
‘“‘ were the Palladium of Many Noble Fami- 
lyes.”” Thomas Newington lived with his 
mistress at Brighthelmstone, and there com- 
piled his book in 1719; who the lady and 
where her house are unknown. The recipes 
gain something in attractiveness by their 
spelling (‘‘ pour it through a Funhill’’), 
but, apart from that, are enticing either by 
reason of their elaborateness and internal 
variety—the Scotch Collops—or by reason of 
the romantic choiceness of the product, e.g., 
‘‘Rosquillions”’ ; ‘‘Surrup of Damask Roses”’ ; 
‘“‘ Surrup for the Preservation of long Life.’’ 
This last—‘‘ to be done in the Moone of 
May ’’—is an invention of Dr. Peter Du- 
moulin’s, who was chaplain to Charles II, 
and is made of ‘ Burridg,’’ ‘‘ Buglosse,’’ 
‘* clarrified Honey,’’ white wine, Gentian 
root and “‘ Irish root ’’ or ‘‘ blew Flower de 
Lis.’”” Another wondrous concoction ‘‘ to be 
made in May,’’ is a ‘‘ Green Oyle ’’—Red 
Sage, Rosemary, Spanish lavinder with the 
broad leafe, and bawme, Camomile, Valerian 
and wormwood,’’ to be gathered ‘“‘in a hott 
sunny day ’’—called ‘‘ Oyle of Charity,’’ for 
it will cure all wounds and bruises, earache, 
toothache, quinsy, in fact all those minor 
troubles that ‘‘icome by cold.’’ A rather 
terrible remedy for the plague is included, 
and the end of all is the ‘‘ Bill of Fare for a 
grees Dinner at ye Session House in the Old 

ayly ’’—a feast to the height of which de- 
generate modern appetites would hardly rise. 


Dr. Nairne has just brought out with the 
Cambridge University Press a new edition 











of the Book of Job (4s. 6d.). Illustrated 


Blake’s engravings, and set out as . 
which the text hems on the Revised Ven 
sion. This should add to the enj ; 
those who already prize the Book of Job 
should stimulate those who know little of it 
to study it with some care. The introduction 
gives exactly the right sort of help. 

Tue Alcuin Club, thro Messrs. 
bray, have published A Serer’s Manual ie 
Yd.), which gives complete directions for one 
server at a celebration of the Holy Com 
munion according to the use of the Church 
of England. The variations allowed by the 
Prayer-Book of 1928 are admitted as alterna. 
tives. The directions given are clear and ip 
general conformable to the practice of most 
churches. Slight differences in detail could 
easily be adjusted ; the main requirements are 
usefully set out. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


The principal section of Messrs. Berwanp 
QuaRITCH’s Catalogue No. 511 is that under 
‘ Bibles.’ All the items described are inter 
esting and many of great importance—for en 
ample: a copy of the Complutensian Poly. 
glot—6 vols., folio, fine and complete, bear 
ing the arms of the Monastery of Sb 
Giorgio Maggiore, Venice, on the sides of & 
seventeenth-century calf binding (1514-17: 
£225); or the Biblia Germanica from 
Zainer’s press at Augsburg—a remarkable 
ample of early printing—(1475-6: 2250). Tn 
the way of manuscripts we noticed Wyelifie’s 
New Testament written on vellum about 140 
(£400) and two Biblia Sacra Latina, the one 
Anglo-French work of the late thirteenth cen- 
tury (£300), the other, of about 1280, also 
Anglo-French, very richly decorated, for 
which the price asked is £1,200. Under 
‘Englbish Literature ’—works printed before 
1700—some of the most tempting items are @ 
first edition of Bullein’s ‘ Bulwarke of de 
fence againste all Sicknes. .. . ’ (1562: 
£105); a first edition of Dekker and Web 
ster’s ‘Famous History of Sir 
Wyat’ (1607: £120); and the first edition 
of Grimaldus’s ‘ De timo Senatore ’—in 
English ‘The Counsellor ’—(1598: 

The catalogue describes besides about 50 speci 
mens of English and foreign book-bindings. 






CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante. p. 339 col. 1 s.v. ‘Tales of the 
Harem,’ ll. 9 and 10 for “ Joshua Picke 


(1780-1818) ” read Joshua Pickersgill (1780-1 
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